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TO THE EDITOR OF THE.CHRISTIAN MIRROR, 


Deemine the following Letter worthy of.insertion, [ enclose it to 
you.—It is from Miss Bowdler, to her friend Mise Smit’, a young 
lady of only 15 years of age. The sageness of her remarks, and the 
elegant, though simple, style in which it is written, will, [am sure, 
be a recommendation for its length. § Your’s, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Miss H. Bowdler to Miss Smith. 


DECEMBER, 1791. 


My Dear Farenp—You are now entering on what ape 
pears to me the most important period of lifes and let me 
hope that my anxiety for your happiness, and the tender 
affection which I feel for you, will plead my excuse for 
troubling you with a few observations upon it. In child- 
hood, our actions are under the control of others, and we 
are scarcely answerable for them; but from the period when 
we renew our baptismal vow in Confirmation, and solemnly 
dedicate ourselves to the service of our Creator and Redeem- 
er, by receiving the holy Eutharist, we must be considered 
as thinking and acting for ourselves; though, still subject 
to the commands, and happy in the advice, of our parents. 
You have, I presume, been sufficiently instructed in “all 
the necessary articles of faith; but I know you think deeply 
onall subjects, and if you feel any doubts, or see any difft- 
culties, in the Christian religion, this is the time when you 
should endeavor to satisfy yourself with regard to them; 
and, perhaps, my Library might afford you that satisfac- 
tion, if you would indulge me with your confidence, and 
mention them to me. ‘The necessary articles of faith ap- 
pear to me few and simple, and rather addressed to the 
heart than the head. The Gospel was preached to the poor 
and ignorant, as well as to the learned; and the seed 
sprung up and bore fruit, whenever it fell on good ground. 
But those who have abilities and opportunity, should spare 
VOL, I. . 
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to pains to examine the evidences which have cofvinced 
souie of the wisest men that ever lived, of the divine autho. 


tity of the Holy Scriptures, and such an examination js 


particularly necessary in the_present times. When we are 
convinced that the Bible is the word of God, and the rule 
of our faith and practice, nothing remains but to listen with 
reverence and devotion to the divine instruction it contains; 
and to believe, on the authority of Gon, what our weak 
reason could never have discovered, nor can fully compre. 
hend. The humble, pious, and virtuous mind, which wil. 
lingly accepts the gracious promi es of the Gospel, and is 
fully resolved to practise the duties 1t enjoins, will seldom 
be disturbed by those objections to its doctrines, which have 
been often answered to the satistaction of the best and 
wisest men. ‘The Christian religion is so suited to a feeling 
heart, that I think we can want no arguments for its truth, 
except those which are drawn from its evident tendency to 
make us virtuous and happy. To love the God who crea. 
ted and redeemed us; to express our gratitude for infinite 
obligations, by the sincere, though imperfect, service of a 
few years; to cast all our care on Him, who careth for us; 
and, secure in his protection, to banish every gloomy ap- 
prehension which might disturb our peace; this surely must’ 
appear an easy task to those who know and feel the plea- 
sute of even an earthly friendship: but, when we add to 
this, the certainty that our endeavors to please will be not 
only accepted, but rewarded; when every Christian can say, 
“‘ after a few years, perhaps after a tew hours, I shall, if it 
is not my own tault, be happy, perfectly happy, to all eter- 
nity;” surely, with such encouragements, and such hopes, 
no temptation could have power to draw us from our duty. 
Yet, when we look into the world, when we see how little 
influence these principles have in society; and how seldom 
they guard the heart against the allurements of pleasure, ot 
support it under the pressure of affliction, it must be evident 
to every thinking mind, that very great and constant care 
is necessary to preserve through life those good resolutions, 
which IL believe most people form when they enter into it. 
For this purpose, allow me torecommend constant devotion. 
A few minutes spent :very morning and evening in this duty 
will be the best preservauve against the temptations to which 
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we must be exposed; but, in order to’make it really useful, 


it should be accompanied with self-examination; and it 


should be followed by such an habitual sense of the pre- 
sence of God, as may influence our conduct in every part 
of our life. In our gayest as well as in our gravest moments; 
in our studies, and our pleasures; in the tender intercourse 
of friendship; in the sprighily sallies of a conversation, 
which seems only intended for anvusement—still we should 
be able to turn our thoughts, with heartielt satisfaction, to 
that tender Parent, to whom we owe ail our guiltless plea- 
gures. “* Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsvever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” The business in which we cannot 
ask his protection and assistance, cannot be an innocent pur- 
suit; the amusement for which we dare not thank Him, 
cannot be an innocent pleasure. This rule strongly im- 
pressed on the mind, and applied to every circumstance in 
life, will be a constant guard over virtue in all situations, 
and aconstant check to every thought as well as action 
which is contrary to our duty. 

Such, I think, should be the piety of a true Christian, 
‘and such piety will undoubtedly afford the highest pleasures 
we are capable of feeling in this world, while it guards 
that virtue which will secure our happiness in the next. 
But to entitle ourselves to this intercourse with our God, 
we must carefully and constantly attend to the state of our 
souls, by frequent and diligent self-examination. As this 
appears to mea point of great importance at all times, and 
particularly as preparatory to receiving the Holy Sacrament, 
allow me to explain more fully what I took the liberty of 
saying, when we conversed on this subject. 

At our entrance into life, (by which I mean the period 
which follows the total dependence of childhood) it is ne- 
cessary to obtain a just idea of cur own character, and of 
our particular duties. Nobody is so perfect as not to have 
a tendency to some fault. Pride, passion, fretfulness, ob- 
stinacy, indolence, and many other failings, are perhaps 
born with us, and whoever has not discovered one or more 
of these in his heart certainly does not know himself. Let 
us then, as the first step towards wisdom and virtue, care- 
fully study our own character, and determine where our 
principal danget lies; and remember, as my beloved Sister 
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observes, that ‘* he who. has. discovered a fault in his 
character, and entreated God’s ‘assistance to conquer it, 
has engaged Omnipotence on his side.” The next point to 
be considered, 1s our particular situation, and the duties it 
requires, It is vain to suppose we could do better in differ. 
ent circumstances, or to think that our imaginary merits 
will cover our real faults; we arenot to choose our own part in 
life, but to act properly that which is assigned to us. What 
are my particular duties? How can | best serve God? How 
can | most contribute to the happiness of those with whom 
Jam connected? HowcanJ employ my time and my talents 
to the best advantage? What are theerrors into which | am 
most likely to fall? Do | hurt those whom | am most bound 
to please, by pride, peevishness, or contempt? or, do I 
make them happy by constant kindness, gentleness, or long- 
suffering? “These are questions, which every human being 
should ask his own heart, and which only his own heart 
can answer. From an examination of this kind, | should 
wish every one who really aims‘at Christian perfection, to 
make outin writing a pian ot life, suited to his particular situ- 
ation and character, and resolutely determine to act up tolt. 
‘Lhis requires time and reflection; but this once done, our task 
will be much easier afterwards. A few minutes every night 
should be spent in considering. how far we have conformed 
to that plan through the day, which I think is most easily 
discovered by considering how the day has been spent; for 
every thing, be it ever so trifling, it it isto be done at all, 
may be done well or ill. ,Did 1 attend to my devotions in 
the morning? Have! done good, or contributed to the hap- 
piness of others? or, have I given pain to any human being 
by unkindness? Have lL been surprised by those faults, what- 
ever they are, which I have most reason to dread? or, have 
1 carefully avoided them? Such-questions, constantly asked, 
and impartially answered, will prevent our acquiring wrong 
habits; and nothing is unconquerable which is not habitual. 
Bishop Andrews says, ‘* Sleep is so like death, that 1 dare 
not venture on it without prayer;” and I think it would be 
well, if we considered it in that light, and made our peace 
with God at the end of every day, as if it were the last we 
should enjoy. 1am sure the habit of doing this would 
greatly lessen the horrors of that awfulaperiod, when ¥ 
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must make up our accounts, however painful it may be 
to us. When habit has made this easy, little more will be 
necessary to guard us against that self-deceit which is our 


most dangerous enemy; but, at stated times, as at the be- 
ginning of every year, and when we intend to receive the 
Sacrament, it will be useful to take a general review of our - 
past life, and compare it with the plan we had defermined to 
pursue, in order to see how far we have’kept the good re o- 
lutions we had formed, and in what respect it ismost neces« 
sary to guard our future conduct. 

Perhaps, my dear young iriend, I have said nothing 
which your own good sense would not point out to you 
much better than | am capable of doing it; and I have taken 
a liberty, tor which I can only plead the advantage which 
very moderate talents must gain from experience. I have 
lived longer in the world than you, and have felt the ill 
effects of many errors, which’ hope you will avoid; but I 
have also sometimes telt the good effecis of those prinéiples, 
and that line of conduct, which | wish to recommend to 
you, and in which I trust Providence will guide you to 
eternal happiness, &c. &c. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. DR. COLLYER’S 
LECTURES ON SCRIPTURE FACTS. 


“LECTURE 1I.—( Continued from Page 153.) 


THE CREATION. 


The different hypotheses of men, who either had not 
teceived Revelation, or who have refused its testimony and 
denied, its pretensions, may be reduced to one of these two 
divisions—either that the world was the production of 
chance, or that it is eternal. The several opinions of ancient 
and modern times, appear to be neither more nor less .han 
ramifications or modifications of the one or the other of 
these systems. We shall examine them separately. 


I. That the World was produced by Chance. 
When we behold a complicated, yet harmonious and 
well-constructed machine, we may be ignérant of the hand 
that formed it, but we find’no difficulty in assigning it a 


-taker. No rational man would ever imagine that it was 
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the production of chance} and if the idea were suggested to 
him, he would reject 1t with disdain as an insult to ‘his rea. 
son. I gage with delight upon a beautiful landscape paint. 
ing; color melts into color, and shade softens into shade, 
By the artful intermixture of light and of shadow, in some 


parts it dwindles into perspective; in others, it appears 


raised from the surtace. Here, the figures seem to project 
from the canvass; and there the distant mountain bounding 
the horizof, just shews its diminished elevation, scarcely 
distinguishabk Tom the azure of the surrounding heavens. 
So exquisite is the combination of the various tints, that 
the instant I sce it, I discover in it the hand of a master. 
Who in this assembly, gazing upon a transparent orrery, 
to have acorrect idea of the motions of the earth, and of 
the heavenly bodies, would suffer his imagination to rest for 
a moment on the supposition, that the machinery so admi- 
rably adapted to a certain definitive purpose, was construct- 
ed merely by accident, without design, without skill, and 
without a maker? And shall any man attempt to persuade 
you, that the solar system, of which it is but an imperfect 
resembiance, was formed, arranged, and regulated by 
chance? Let me see it produce the orrery, before J give it 
credit for the construction of the system! It is strange that 
men should so easily agree in assigning to inferior produc. 
tions some adequate cause, yet deny it to superior opeta- 
tions: that they should, with such facility, discover the 
agency of man in all his works, and yet mot discern the 
hand of God in the visible creation. 

Piain sense, independent of laborious investigation, or 
superior intelligence, uncontaminated by corrupt principles, 
and unbiassed by inveterateyprejudice, is sufficientsto over- 
throw this absurd sysiem. Let but the man of a common 
understanding look abroad into the economy of nature, and 
give in his evidence. Ask him, whether chance placed 
a boundary to the restless wavesjeand said, ‘* hitherto shall 
ye come, but no further??? or commanded the mountain to 
rise decked with verdure, and break the clouds as they 
passed? or clothed the valley with @orn, and turned the 
course of the rivulet through it, to water the young plan- 
tation? or drew an atmosphere round this globe? or bade 
yonder worlds preserve invariably the same Orbit, during 
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six thousand years, around the same luminary? Propose 
these questions to a mind of a common standard, accus- 
tomed to the exertion of its own powers, and unacquainted 
with the dispute between Revelation and Skepticism; and 
it is impossible that they should be answered in the affirma- 
tive. It would be less insane to conclude that the machine 
were self-constructed, and that chance disposed the several 
parts of the painting. ae 

Those who demand the voice of reason on this subject, 
shall be gratified by the testimony of a great man, to whom 
the light of Revelation never appeared. The mind of Ci- 
cero was too exalted to stoop to so degrading an hypothe- 
sis, Heasks, ** Can I forbear to wonder that there should 
ever be a man who could persuade himself, that this beauti- 
ful and well-finished world was produced by the fortuitous 
floating together of certain solid and indivisible bodies, ne- 
cessarily moved by the force of their own gravity? I cannot 
imagine why he, who can thus conclude, should not also 
think, that if innumerable types (formed of gold or of any 
other substance, and representing the letters of the alpha- 
bet) were cast carelessly upon the ground, they would 
form the annals of Ennius, so asto be perfectly intelligible: 
but I much doubt whether chance would be able to produce 
a single verse. How then can these men a-sert, that atoms 
Without color,* without any of that quality which the 
Greeks call Plastic, and without intelligence, floating toge- 
ther at random, should by accident form a perfect world, 
or rather, an infinity of worlds, some of which are at every 
point of time produced, as others perish? But if this acci- 
dental concourse of atoms can make a world, why does it 
never form a portico, an houSe, a temple, a city, which 
might certainly. be effected with much greater ease?” 

Let us for a few moments select a part of the creation of 
God as a full answer to the absurd system under considera- 
tion, and as an indisputable evidence of infinite skill and of 
omnipotent ageney. Weare aboutto turn your reflections 
upon yourselves, Contemplate your own body: observe 
the union of its several parts, and their adaptation to the 


**The Epicurians imagined that color, heat, and similar qualities, belenged 
only to compound bodies; and that) size and weight were the only properties of 
atoms; or rougnness and smoothness reSulting from thew configuration. 
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particular purposes for which they were designed, Mark 
the composition and configuration of the whole. What 
grace in movements! what beauty of countenance! what 
endless diversity of feature! what incomparable workman. 
ship is perceptible in the whole frame! You discover bones, 
marvelously united, presenting a skeleton of the human 
form: fibres and nerves, fine and delicate in the extreme: 
muscles, possessing incredible strength, and singularly dis. 
posed: vessels, through which the stream of life flows, 
complicated, and branched into every part of the body: a 
spirit, at an unknown moment, and in an unsceehakis 
manner, superadded to give impulse to the whole machine, 
In consequence of every volition of the mind, this and the 
other mu-cle is in motion: but no one can define the union 
between matter and spirit: and philosophy in vain attempts 
to lay her finger upon the spring which agitates the vibra. 
tions of temthousand invisible fibres. .The whole mass of 
blood is perpetually circulating through every channel, and 
returning to the heart black and improper for the purposes 
of life, till it has undergone an instantaneous chemical 
change, which is effected in the lungs by the air, and it 
flows on purified to pursue its unwearied course. If the 
air inhaled be unsuitable to perform this process, and una. 
ble to effect this change, immediate death is the inevitab 
consequg¢nce. Air, which has lost is elasticity in mines af 
similar places, or which is impregnated with mortal parti- 
cles, has this sudden and awful influence upon the human 
frame. Who, with the smallest pretensions to reason, can 
affirm or believe that such complex machinery is the pro- 
duction of chance? Galen, a celebrated heathen, was cone 
verted from atheism by contemplating an human skeleton, 
persuaded that workmanship so exquisite, and design so 
manifest, demonstrated the existence of a Creator. Yet is 
this human frame but a very small part of the divine agency. 
‘The same skill is visible in every, the meanest, insect, sub- 
mitted to our inspection. 

The I gyptians maintained the irrational system under 
consideration; and one should imagine that a more come 
plete refutation could not be made, than their own state- 


ment of it. Diodorus Siculus has preserved it, and we sub 
mit it to your examination. * 
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«* At the commencement of all things, the-elements of 
the heavens and the earth were blended, and they wore an 
uniform appearance. But afterwards these parts separated 
from each other, the world assumed the shape which we 
now behold, and the air received its perpetual motion. ‘he 
fire ascended highest, because the lightness of its nature 
impelled it upwards, and for the same reason the sun and 
the stars move in an invariable circle. But that part which 
was gross and muddy, as also the fluid, sank down into one 
place, by the force of gravity. These eelments perpetually 
floating and rolling together, from their moisture produced 
the sea, while from their more solid particles sprang the 
earth, as yet extremely soft and miry. But in proportion 
as the light of the sun began to shine upon it, it became 
solid; and the surface of it fermented by the warmth ex- 
tracting its moisture, swelled, and exuded putrescences, 
covered over with a kind of thin skins, such as may still be 
observed in marshy or boggy places, when, the earth hav- 
ing been cool, the air is heated suddenly, and not by a gra- 
dual change. ‘These putrescences, formed after this man- 
ner from the moisture of the earth extracted by the warmth, 
by night were nourished from the clouds spread all around, 
and in the day were consolidated by the heat. At length 
when these embryos were arrived at their perfect growth, 
and the membranes, by which they were enclosed, were 
broken by the warmth, all sorts of living creatures instantly 
appeared. ‘Those that had a larger proportion of heat in 
their natures, became birds, and soaredon high. Those 
that were of a gross and térrestrial kind, became reptiles 
and animals confined to the ground. While those who 
drew the most of their qualities from moisture, were ga- 
thered into an element corresponding with their natures, 
and became fish.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive ofany thing more con- 
fused, inexplicable, and unphilosophical, than this hypo- 
thesis. Yet, even in this account, deformed as it is by 
alterations, disguised by absurdity, and clouded with ob- 
scurity, something 6f the Mosaic system may be traced, 
which renders it probable that it might originally have 
sprang trom his representation of-chaos, ‘There is this 
essential difference—e makes order and beauty to arise out 
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of confusion and deformity, under the forming, superin. 
tending hand of Deity: they ascribe it ail to the agency of 
chance. When I speak of the Mosaic hypothesis, 1 would 
be understood to prefix his name to the scriptural system, 
only because he committed to writing the tradition of the 
generations which ‘preceded him up to the birth of time, 
and not to insinuate that he was the inventor of the account 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. | 

On the present occasion, and in the discussion of the 
present subject, I trust that it will be deemed sufficient it | 
merely mention a more modern hypothesis. It remained 
for the philosophers of the eighteenth century to discover 
that the earth and the other planets were originally parts of 
the sun, struck off trom that immense body by the concus-. 
sion of comets, and whirled into infinite space, by the 
rapidity of their motion acquiring their spherical ‘form, 
and assuming their present appearance. It may be thought 
that this account of the creation evinces the fertility of their 
imaginations; but it may also be questioned whether it will 
place the laurel upon their heads, as accurate reasoners, or 
as illumined and sound philosophers. Yet these are the. 
men who arrogate to themselves the sole claim to reason, 
and who condemn as supersitious and irrational, all, who, 
rejecting their crude and extravagant systems, adhere to 
the plain, concise, and luminous account, transmitted to 
us by Moses. 

(To be continued.) 
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The following remarks were handed us by a Countryman -of the cele- 
brated Davip Hume, of philosophical memory. The anecdote 
which the write: secms to have seized, as a ground whereon toform 
his remaiks, isto us new, for we have not found it in any pubiished 
accounts respecting him— but, whether the anecdote was the occasion » 
of the remarks, or only wa> made (to serve as an illustration, we be- 
lieve our readers will find something that.ought to claim their serious 
consideration, and from which some principles ,may.be.-esiablished 
that may lead to beneficial results. | 


Folly of trying to make our Creed agreeable to others. 
“s'Tue fear of man,” says Solomon’ * bringeth a snare.” _ 
If we aliow ourselves to be:guided by the opinions of our 
fellow-creatures, and have no other rule to walk by-but thé 
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consideration of what they may think or say of us, we shall 
seldom be out of error. An attempt to accommodate our 
religious tenets io the prejudices of others, is both fruitless 
and dangerous. It is an attempt in which we never can 
wholly succced; and if wecould succeed, our success would 
be too dearly purchased... ‘The truth is, that whatever sys- 
tem we hold, there will be tound some to condemn and 
ridicule it. Even after we have given up a great deal more, 
to avoid their censure, than what our convictions can juss 
tify, there is still something in the remainder to which they 
will object, and for which they will brand us with the name 
of heretic or enthusiast—Nay, there are some people so 
unreasonable as to require us to renounce every thing 
which can enter a Religious Creed, under pain of being set 


down as righteous overmuch. Vhe moment that a man in’ 


fashionable lite is known to look into his Bible, though he 
does not yet believe what it contains; or go to Church, tho” 
it be only to gratify the wishes of his mother; or leave’ off 
driving gig or carriage in time of divine service,.though it 
mean nothing more than a litle unwonted regard to de» 
cency—that moment is he denounced, and hooted, and 
laughed art, as an outrageous Methodist. In the judgment 
of a certain class, he must either be a Methodist, meaning 
by that all that is wild and extravagant,* or he must be 
a libertine, who has no religion at all. | 

A very @arious instance of this sort of persecution once 
occurred to the celebrated David Hume. David Hume 
persecuted for righteousness sake! my readers may exclaim. 
But though very wonderful, itis said to be very true. Bee 
ing in a company of free-thinkers at Paris, the conversation 
turned on the existence of a Supreme Intelligent Cause. 
The Parisian wits very broadly denied it. But Mr. Hume 
(whether from an affectation of singularity, or from real 
conviction, I shall not pretend to determine) was bold 
enough to maintain the orthodox doctrine in opposition to 
all the rest. After he went away, they azreed in thinking 
him a very acute-and able man, but lamented, at the same 
time, that he should be so very much of a fanatic // Who 
should be afraid of this appellation, when it was so readily 
bestowed on our Philosopher for simply believing on tie 


® The writer is not to be understood a; casting @ reprcac.s on this sect a Zdizor, 
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existence of aGod. I do not kfiow if I use the followin 
words in their original and proper import, but I think 
them somewhat applicable in this case, and useful as a sort 
of saying to carry about with us—Periculosum est credere, 
et non credere. It we think only of standing well with men, 
there is hazard in every system of opinionswe may embrace; 
in believing any thing, and in believing nothing. So that 
even in this limited view, it is not well to make the articles 
of our belief depencent on the good pleasure of others. But 
when we think of God, who judgeth righteously, and to 
whom we-must give an account, we must surely-be sensi- 
ble that it is both our duty and our interest, to enquire into 
His will, and to seek for His approbation—* to prove all 
things; to hold fast that which is good;” and never to give 
up what we are persuaded is the truth of Scripture, either 
to avoid human.ridicule, or to obtain human applause. 


/ 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTERS OF BOAZ AND RUTH. 


In Boaz which shall we most admire—his prudent atten. 
tion to his own affairs, his winning condescension to his 
inferiors, or his pious acknowledgment of God in every 
thing? 

in- his conduct to the forlorn stranger, we see a heart 
overflowing with benevolence, attending to minute circum- 
stances, outrunning the expectations, the very, wishes of 
the person whom he means to oblige. Observe His delicacy: 
he recommends the solitary, helpless female to the society 
and protection of those of her own sex, and by his autho- 
rity guards her from the incivility and insultssof the other. 
He aims at soothing her soul to peace; he would have her 
believe herself at home. The law obliged him to permit 
her to glean, but he makes a free-will offering of much 
more; the liquor in the vessels, the food provided for the 
reapers, all is tendered to her with hearty good will. Or- 
dinary minds feel ashamed at the sight of poor relations; 
deny them; turn away from them; hide their faces from 
their own flesh. ‘Irue magnanimity thinks meanly of no- 
thing but vice; esteems worth, though clothed in rags; cone 
siders the revolutions which affect every thing under the 
sun; despises not the wretch of te-day, knowing that he 
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may be obliged to change places with him to-morrow. Such 
anone was the wealthy owner of yon happy field. The spi- 
rit of the master is diffused: it is felt over the whole extended 
domain. No jarring string mars their rural harmony; no 
contention reigns, but the strife, the blessed strife, of mu. 
tual affection and attachment. | 

The character of Ruth’ opened upon us with singular 
grace and beauty; it unfolds itself with equal energy and 
propriety. She discovers, from first to last, a soul suscepti- 
ble of tender and persevering attachment; ready to yield the 
sacrifice of ease, of rank, of estimation, of every thing, 
for the sake of enjoying the testimony of a good consci. 
ence, and the society that she loved. She discovers a spirit 
at once sweetly timid and bashful, and nobly resolute and 
undaunted., She inspires love by her gentleness, meekness, 
and complacency; she commands respect by her firmness, 
magnanimity and patience. In addressing her mother-in- 
law, she is all amiable warmth and earnestness; in replying 
to the friendly tenders of Boaz, she is all amiable reserve and 
modesty. In speaking to Naomi, her heart flows to her lips, 
her words glow, her speech is copious and redundant. In 
answering a man, and a stranger, her words are few; she 
speaks by looks and gestures, and is then most eloquent 
when she says nothing. 

I behold the effect which youth, and simplicity, and hum- 
bleness of mind, and distress, have made upon a generous 
and sensible heart.. The artless simplicity of the Moabi'ish 
damsel have made a deeper impression than all that cun- 
ning and design could have invented to allure affection, and 
impose on the understanding. Happily, the progress of 
virtuous love advances without the consciousness of the 
parties concerned; it is at first a mere intereourse of Civility, 
an attention to trifles, an interchange of kind words and 
pleasant looks. It grows unperceived, it gathers strength 
by neglect it has arrived at maturity before it was known 
to exist; it gave no warning of its approach, and thereby 
became irresistible. And has the great Author of Nature 
vouchsafed in his word to delineate, in more than one in- 
stance, the nature, progress, and effects of this important 
and necessary passion—and shall we turn away from it 
with affected delicacy, or take it up and pursue it with in- 
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decent mirth? No—if wé adépt arid imitate the candid, 
guileless simplicity, and the modest reserve of scripture, 
we cannot greatly err. } 

In the case of Boaz and Ruth, it was enchantingly grate. 
ful to the former, as highly honorable to the latter, that 
the decision of the understanding «confirmed the judgment 
of the eyes. He had known, admired, and approved the 
conduct, before he had seen and admired the beauty of the 
person, and the gracetulness of the behavior. The charms 
of wisdom, virtue and piety, superadded to personal accom. 
plishments—what a happy combination!—what a founda- 
tion of felicity!—The latter, indeed, will and must fade; 
but their effect is immortal: the company in which they 
flourished and brought forth fruit, bestows on them a per- 
mianency not theirown. How wretched is that female, all 
whose consequence is fled with her bloom—-who depended 
on rank or fortune to command respect—who has lost the 
admiration and applause of others, before she has begun to 
acquire the dignity of self-approbation, the only genuin¢ 
source of public esteem! 

ema Se AI 
INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

In the citadel of Chunar, a post of great consequence on 
the Ganges, accorcing to popular tradition, on the altar, 
which is a black marble slab, the Deity of the place is sup- 
posed to be seated at all times, except trom sun-rise till nine 
in the morning, when he is said to be at Benares; and, 
conforming to the superstition of the natives, whenever the 
}.uropeans have attacked it in this supposed absence of the 
Deity, their atrempts have been crowned with success. 
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MEDICAL’ APHORISM. | 

Tus celebrated Boerhaave orderéd that all his tanu- 
scripts and books should be burned, one large volume, with 
gilt leaves and silver clasps, excepted. The physical people 
flocked to Leyden, and entreated the executors to disobey 
the will... The effects were sold. A German Count con- 
vinced that the great gilt book contained thé whole arcana 
of physic, bought it at 10,000 guilders. On examining It, 
he found that it was all blank paper, but the first page, on 
which was written—Keep the head cool, thé. feet warm, and: 
the body open; and bid defiance tothe Physician! 








& SIMILE FROM SIR JOHN DAVIES, (AN OLD ENGLISH POET) i 




















. ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL+ t! 
* Ane as the moisiure, which the thirsty earth» x 
t Draws from the sea, to fill her empty veins, 4 
, From Out her womb, at length, doth take a birth, "a 
‘ And runs anymph along the grassy plains.” a 
S Long doth she stay, as loath to. leave the land, . a 
: From whose soft side she first did issue make,» g 
‘i She tastes all places, turns to evry hand, a 
Her flowing banks unwilling to forsake. i 
: al 
y Yet Nature so ker streams doth onward carry, " 
| r hat she can no where mak: a final stay, J 
r Till she herself unto.the ocean marry, 4 
i Wihin whose wat’ry bosom first she lay. a 
e E’en so our Soul, which into earthly mould, a 
The spirit of God did secretly infuse, i 
4 When first the earth and skies she doth behold, 
¢ And only this material world she views: \ 
At first her mother Earth she holdeth dear, ih 
And doth embrace the world and worldly things: f 
She flies close to the ground, and hovers here, | 
n And mounts not up with her celestial wings. : 
. 
: Yet in this world she cannot light on aught | 
x That with her H-av’nly nature doth agree— 5 
- | She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought, ce 
- | Till to. her Maker she espoused be. 'f 
e 4 
THE POOR BLIND BOY. ay 
GENTLEFOLKS, I’m a poor Blind Lad, | ' 
. 2 [I can’t sce to ge: my own bread— a 
ie" And this woman, so feeble and sad, i i 
1 Is my mother, by whom | am led. i} 
When I had the blessing of sight, HM 
€ ’ ; 
My toil wasa staff to ner fect— sts 
‘Y Se mine, now l’m cover’d with night; | * 
ie In silence she guides through the streets oll 
1a vi 
ts When I saw the glorious sun, 2 


Who labor’d like me Thicugh the. day? 
nm And when daily labor was done, 


ia: Ah} whe was so merry, $@ gay? 
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For'the thought, that a parent did feet 
Support from thus acting my part, 

To my limbs gave the virtues of steel, 
And the sweetest of joy to my heart! 


The Parson would call me good boy! 
In my praise all the neighbors were loud== 
Till my poor head grew dizzy with joy, « 
And I fear, genilefolks, 1 was proud: 


For lightning came down from a cloud; 
And my eye-sight for ever was gone! 
And now, tho’ in midst of a crowd, 
How dismal !———I seem all alone. 


So here be poor mother and I, 
In sickness, in want, and in grief, 
Come to ask gentlefolks charity——— 
In pity, eh! yield us relief! 


Dear gentles, ye know not what joy 
A trifle, a pittance, would shed 

On her, and a poor Blind Boy : 
That can’t see to earn his own bread! 


eI 


TO A MOTHER TENDERLY BELOVED. 


Ox! thou dear fountain, whence my life arose, 
Which, rich in blessings, still unceasing flows, 
Accept my verse, and iet my thanks be heard, 
For allthy pain endur’'d——thy gifts conferr’d. 
Oh! let a duteous son his feelings speak, 
While tears of gratitude bedew his cheek. 

Tf but a gloom my infant face opprest, 

A pang maternal wrung thy anxious breast. 

A secret joy thro’ thy glad bosom flew, 

As, year on year, my rising stature grew. 

*T was thine to guide my infant heart to truth<e 
*T was thine to turn to virtuous deeds my youth. 
Oft flow’d instruction from thy ’suasive tongue, 
While on thy arm attentively [ hung. 

How can I pay the debt immense—-—or where 
Begin my gratitude for all thy care? 

For ever let thy name my soul inspire, 

Thy happiness remain my chief desires 

Thy precepts still my utspost ‘care employe= 
To hear, my duty=—<—to obey, my joy. 





